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most usual grounds for appeals to the Sessions for the discharge of an
apprentice were that the master had absconded from his creditors, or
was beyond seas, or a shelterer in the Mint or the Verge, or in one or
other of the debtors* prisons (where it may be added the apprentice
often accompanied the master). It was also often stated that the master
had no work on which to employ the apprentice, or had given up his
trade and kept a public-house where he made the apprentice work as
a pot-boy. To these grounds of appeal were frequently added complaints
of starvation, verminous beds and brutal treatment, while in many cases
it appeared that the apprentice had been turned out of doors to beg or
starve. In 1686, for instance, Thomas Browne was relieved from his
apprenticeship to John Leake, a glover of St Margaret's Westminster,
as his master had absconded, leaving him almost starved, naked,c eaten
up* with vermin, and *cripled by beatings'.35 In 1710 the Middlesex
Sessions discharged Daniel Lee from Robert St John, a barber and
peruke-maker of St Martin's in the Fields. The master had barbarously
and immoderately beaten and misused his apprentice, had not allowed
him sufficient diet and had not instructed htm in his trade. 'The said
Robert, by reason of his bad circumstances had for three months
absconded. *. and gone into the Mint in Southwark for shelter, leaving
his said apprentice in a starving condition, almost naked and wholly
unprovided for/ St John's wife, being unable to provide for him, had
advised him *to pilfer and steal for his livelihood'.36
It often happened that a master who was on the verge of insolvency
would take an apprentice for the sake of the fee, and in the case of poor
parents this must have represented great sacrifices, made to ensure the
child's complete maintenance for seven years or longer, and then his
future livelihood. Having secured the fee, it was often to the master's
interest to get rid of the child. This he did by ill-treating him so that he
ran away or by tempting him to the kind of misconduct that would
justify the cancellation of the indentures without an order from the
magistrates for the return of any part of the fee. In die later stages of an
apprenticeship it was the apprentice who was often anxious to be free
from his servitude and would run away or behave outrageously to
force his master to have his indentures cancelled.37 There were frequent
complaints that the master, instead of teaching a boy his trade, would
keep hint employed on some labourer's routine work or as a household